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(THE  LIBERTY  THRIFT  GIRLS 

THE  CHARACTERS 
As  they  first  appear  on  the  scene 

MRS.  NORRIS .'A 

CAROLINA  SMITH A  colored,  maid 

LILLIAN  SCHUMAN A  former  neighbor  of 

the  N orris  family 

MAUD  MAXWELL Her  chum 

AMY  NO*T?TS Mrs.  N  orris'  daughter 

MARY  AGNES 


>  The  Kelley  girls 


JOSEPHINE  COLUMBIA 

LITTLE  ANNIE  GREY. 

JOHNNY  GREY 'Annies  small  brother 
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The  Liberty  Thrift  Girls 


SCENE:     The   living-room   in   the  home   of  Mrs. 
Norris  on  a  pleasant  afternoon. 

The  scene  shows  a  pretty,  cheerful  interior, 
neatly  furnished.  The  floor  is  painted  or  car 
peted,  and  rugs  laid  about.  A  window  c.,  at  the 
back,  with  pretty  curtains,  draped  back.  A 
door  on  the  L.,  down-stage.  Exterior  backing 
at  the  window;  interior  backing  at  the  door. 
Mantel  and  fireplace  on  the  L.,  down-stage, 
(no  fire).  A  large  comfortable  rocking  chair 
R.  of  c.,  down-stage.  A  tabourette  of  good  size 
beside  the  chair,  L.  of  it.  A  table  on  the  L., 
dozvn-stage.  A  small  settee  directly  in  front  of 
the  table.  A  chair  well  over  L..,  down-stage. 
Piano  in  R.  u.  corner,  with  stool,  and  sheet 
music.  A  light  chair  R.  of  the  window.  An 
armchair  R.,  above  the  fireplace.  A  pedestal 
ivith  a  palm  or  fern  in  L.  u.,  corner.  A  large 
vase  to  hold  flowers  on  the  table  L.  Cushions 
on  the  settee,  and  in  the  armchair  R.  A  couple 
of  ornaments  on  the  mantel,  and  a  holder  with 
the  flags  of  the  Allies,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  the  center  of  the  mantel.  Ample  sewing  ma 
terials  and  garments.  The  materials  in  a  basket, 
with  thimbles  and  darning  cotton,  on  tabourette; 
garments  on  the  floor  nearby. 

NOTE:    //  a  large  stage  is  employed  for  the  pro 
duction  of  this  play,  other  suitable  furnishings 
may  be  used  to  dress  the  stage — but  do  not 
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6          THE  LIBERTY  THRIFT  GIRLS 

crowd,  as  the  nine  characters  require  the  space. 
A  service  flag  with  three  stars  is  seen  hanging 
in  the  window  c.  Have  four  very  large  bundles 
securely  tied,  for  Carolina,  off  L.  One  of  these 
bundles  contains  clothing;  this  bundle  is  un 
tied  and  the  contents  displayed.  Another  bun 
dle,  not  quite  so  large,  for  Amy.  This  is  not 
opened.  Place  it  off  L.  Also,  a  suit-case,  filled 
with  stockings  for  small  children.  Place  this 
off  L.  for  Amy.  A  good  sized  bouquet  of  pretty 
flowers  for  Josephine,  off  L.  A  small  bag 
of  candy  for  Mary  Agnes,  off  L.  A  half  finished 
dress  for  a  little  child:  this  is  the  garment  Mrs. 
Norris  is  sewing  on.  Four  boxes  of  cigars 
for  Mary  Agnes,  off  L.  (Boxes  not  opened} 
Large  bottle  of  jam  and  postcards  for  Johnny, 
off  L.  Nine  or  ten  magazines  and  mite  box 
for  Annie,  off  L.  Lights  on  full  all  through. 
Bright  sunlight  outside  the  window  c.  Normal 
indoor  light  at  the  L.,  door. 

THE  TYPES  :  Mrs.  Norris  is  a  widow,  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  prematurely  gray,  with  an 
attractive  personality  and  gentle  manner.  Her 
daughter  Amy,  is  a  bright,  alert  American  girl, 
neatly  but  quietly  dressed.  Lillian  is  a  hand 
some  girl,  one  of  the  "  newly  rich,"  selfish,  un 
emotional  and  affected.  Her  chum,  Maud 
Maxwell,  is  of  the  same  type,  even  more  ex 
treme,  and"  not  as  intelligent  as  Lillian — she 
does  not  bother  to  think  at  all,  except  about 
clothes.  These  girls  are  dressed  beautifully,  but 
in  the  extreme  styles,  zvith  a  great  display  of 
jewelry — rings,  bracelets,  watches,  ear-rinqs, 
and  Maud  uses  a  great  deal  of  make-up.  The 
Kelley  girls  are  sisters,  happy,  patriotic  young 
Irish  Americans;  Mary  Agnes  is  brusque  and 
aggressive  in  a  hearty  manner,  while  Josephine  is 
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gentle  and  demure.  Their  costumes  are  neat  and 
pretty,  but  inexpensive.  Little  Annie  Grey  is  a 
plain  little  soul,  very  plainly  dressed.  Her 
brother  Johnny,  played  by  a  small  girl,  is  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old;  in  blue  overalls, 
or  Boy  Scout  costume,  his  hat  pulled  over 
his  eyes.  He  wants  to  be  bashful,  but  his  high 
spirits  boil  over.  Carolina  Smith  is  a  typical 
Southern  darkey,  in  neat  maid  dress.  Her  dia 
lect  is  that  of  the  Carolina  darkey.  Mary 
Agnes  uses  quite  a  broad  Irish  brogue. 

AT  RISE:  MRS.  NORRIS  is  seated  in  rocking  chair 
R.  c.,  sewing  diligently.  CAROLINA  SMITH  raps 
outside  L.  door. 

MRS.  NORRIS.    Come  in,  Carolina. 

(Enter  CAROLINA  SMITH  from  L.) 

CAROLINA.  Ex-cuse  fo*  interruptin'  you',  Mis' 
Norris 

MRS.  NORRTS.  I  thought  I  heard  the  bell  ring? 
(Looking  inquiringly  at  CAROLINA) 

CAROLINA.  Yes'm,  yo'  did — (Closing  the  door  a 
bit  and  advancing)  Some  folks  is  always  callin' 
when  they  ain't  nev'  wanted ! 

MRS.  NORRIS.    Who  is  it? 

CAROLINA.    It's  Miss  Schuman  an*  a  lady  frien*. 

MRS.  NORRIS.  (In  some  surprise)  Miss  Schu 
man  ! 

CAROLINA.  La!  how  dem  women  is  dressed  up! 
Silk  dresses,  an'  fancy  shoes,  an'  jewelry!  Ma 
sakes !  I  nev'  did  see  no  such  jewelry  I 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Dear  me!  how  untidy  we  look! 
(Picking  up  a  garment  from  the  floor} 

CAROLINA.  Don't  you  nev'  feel  'shamed,  Mis' 
Norris — we  ain't  got  nothin'  to  be  'shamed  ob — 
das  all  war  work — (indicating  the  sewing} — ,  an* 
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I'se  proud  ob  ebery  ravlin'  what  draps  on  dat 
flo'! 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Ask  Miss  Schuman  in  here,  Caro 
lina,  and  I  will  apologise  for  the  disorder. 

CAROLINA.  Don't  you  do  it,  honey — (resentfully) 
— why,  we  knowed  dat  Schuman  girl  when  she  live 
'roun'  the  corner,  an'  wasn't  nobody  but  jest  a 
common  pusson  in  a  bungalow  apron!  (Comic 
indignation)  Don't  talk  to  me  'bout  no  'pologizin' 
— it  makes  me  disgustivc!  (At  door  L.) 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Don't  get  excited,  Carolina — ask  the 
ladies  to  come  in  here.  (Laying  the  garment  she 
has  picked  up  on  the  tabourette,  and  arranging  the 
solving  materials  tidily — retaining  the  small  gar- 
went  on  -which  she  is  sewing) 

CAROLINA.  (Turning  to  door)  Yes'm,  111  tell 
'em — I  does  hopes  dey  won't  stay  longl  (Opening 
L.  door) 

(As  CAROLINA  opens  the  L.  door,  LILLIAN  SCHU 
MAN  is  at  the  door,  followed  a  second  later  by 
MAUD  MAXWELL.) 

LILLIAN.  (At  L.  door,  glancing  haughtily  at  CAR 
OLINA)  Why  have  you  kept  us  waiting ?  (Observ 
ing  MRS.  NORRIS)  Oh — Mrs.  Norris!  (Advanc 
ing) 

(Enter  MAUD  MAXWELL  L.,  advancing  a  step.) 

MRS.  NORRIS.  (Rising,  her  sewing  in  her  hand) 
Come  in,  Lillian — I  mean  Miss  Schuman.  (To 
CAROLINA)  You  may  go,  Carolina.  (To  LILLIAN) 
I  hope  you  will  shut  your  eyes  to  the  disorder — 
(Indicating  the  sewing) 

(LILLIAN  advances  to  c.  MAUD  another  step  for 
ward;  CAROLINA,  sniffing  resentfully  as  MRS. 
NORRIS  apolo'gises,  exits  L.,  closing  the  door.) 
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LILLIAN.  Have  you  met  my  friend,  Miss  Max 
well?  (Indicating  MAUD) 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Yes — (bowing  to  MAUD) — at  Mrs. 
Cranes'  concert.  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Maxwell. 

(MAUD  bows  stiffly  to  MRS.  NORRIS — no  audible 
greeting.} 

LILLIAN.  Tiresome  affair,  wasn't  it — those  charity 
things  are  always  such  bores ! 

MRS.  NORRIS.  (In  surprise}  Did  you  think  so? 
I  enjoyed  it  greatly — not  only — the  talent,"  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause — the  fund  for  the  blind  sol- 
fliers. 

LILLIAN.  (Impatiently}  Somebody  is  always 
blind,  or  crippled — 1  think  we  should  forget  those 
miseries. 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Forget  them !  (Fervently}  Don't 
ask  the  world  to  forget  in  times  like  these — ask  it  to 
remember — to  think,  and  help!  (MAUD  MAXWELL, 
standing  L.  c.,  stiffly,  coughs,  and  turns  her  head 
aside,  to  indicate  how  bored  she  is)  Pardon  me — 
Miss  Maxwell,  will  you  sit  over  there?  (Indicat 
ing  settee  L.  c.)  Sit  here,  Miss  Schuman.  (Turning 
to  light  chair  near  piano,  placing  it  forward  c., 
for  LILLIAN) 

(MAUD  advances  and  drops  into  the  seat  L.  c.,  lan 
guidly.} 

LILLIAN.  (Remaining  standing  L.  of  the  chair 
c.)  You  seem  so  busy — I'm  afraid  we  intrude 
dreadfully. 

MRS.  NORRIS.    Not  at  all — I'm  glad  you  came  in. 

LILLIAN.  Are  you  making  something  pretty  for 
Amy?  (Indicating  the  garment  in  MRS.  NORRIS' 
hand} 

MRS.  NORRIS.     No:  it  is  a  long  time  since  Amy 
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wore  anything  this  size !  (Displaying  the  small 
dress  on  which  she  is  working) 

LILLIAN.  Dear  me!  (To  MAUD)  Look,  Maud? 
Rather  neat  material,  isn't  it?  (MAUD  with  an  ef 
fort,  finally  turns  her  head  slightly  and  glances  at 
the  garment}  Who  is  it  for? 

MRS.  MORRIS.  For  a  poor  little  child,  in  France. 
As  I  sew  and  sew,  I  find  myself  asking  the  same 
question  you  ask — who  is  it  for  ?  What  little  friend 
less  orphan  will  wear  this?  (Doivn  R.  c.) 

LILLIAN.  Are  they  really  friendless?  (Seating 
herself  in  the  chair  c.) 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Their  fathers  have  been  killed,  and 
in  many  cases  their  mothers  also.  America  must 
take  care  of  them. 

LILLIAN.  Don't  you  think  Europe  should  care 
for  her  own? 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Europe  has  done  well,  and  she  is 
still  doing.  Those  poor  people  have  suffered  for 
four  years — we  are  fresh,  equipped,  willing  and 
ready  to  listen  to  the  call  of  humanity. 

(MAUD  glances  at  LILLIAN  with  a  bored  sigh.} 

LILLIAN.  That  sounds  so  sensational — but  there 
was  a  real  sensation  at  the  opera  last  night — (with 
brigJit  interest) — the  new  soprano — she  is  superb! 
Isn't  she,  Maud?  (MAUD  raises  her  eyebrows  and 
nods  "yes"  indifferently.  To  MRS.  NORRIS)  You 
should  have  seen  her,  Mrs.  Norris ! 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Much  as  we  love  music,  we  can 
not  afford  the  opera ;  every  dollar  we  can  spare 
goes  into  war  needs,  and  Liberty  Bonds.  (Seating 
herself  in  rocking  chair,  sewing) 

LILLIAN.  (In  surprise)  But  you  don't  work  at 
nic^ht  ? 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Oh,  yes.  At  eight  o'clock  last 
evening,  Amy  and  I  attended  a  Red  Cross  meeting 
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• — at  nine  o'clock,  we  were  at  a  benefit,  and  Amy 
sold  programs  to  the  amount  of  fifty-seven  dollars ! 

LILLIAN.  I  suppose  Amy  will  be  tearing  mad  at 
me — she  telephoned,  asking  if  I  would  help  her  at  the 
benefit.  I  promised,  but  I  couldn't  possibly  be  there 
when  I  learned  that  the  new  soprano  would  make 
her  first  appearance.  And  then  the  benefit  people 
were  not  first  class — (With  affectation) — vaudeville 
and  moving  picture  stars,  I  believe? 

MRS.  NORRIS.  They  have  done  noble  work, — I 
am  puzzled  to  know  just  what  a  first-class  person 
is — do  you  classify  them  socially  and  financially? 

LILLIAN.  Nothing  is  worth  while  without  social 
position  and  money — especially  money. 

MRS.  NORRIS.  You  will  change  your  mind  before 
this  terrible  war  ends — it  has  levelled  all  classes. 
The  world  seems  very  dear  even  to  the  refugees 
of  Europe — see  how  they  cling  to  life !  How  they 
flee  from  the  guns,  and  the  flames — homeless  and 
terrified,  yet  life  holds  something  for  them — and  that 
something  is  not  social  position,  or  money! 

LILLIAN.    What  is  it? 

MRS.  NORRIS.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  flight 
and  sufferings  of  those  helpless  people,  those  who 
are  safe  should  realize  the  true  meaning  of  this 
mighty  conflict — that  we  defend  ourselves,  not  for 
conquest  or  expansion,  but  for  justice  and  humanity. 

LILLIAN.    That's  such  a  big  vague  Word ! 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Understand  it  this  way :  would  you 
permit  a  savage  black  bear  to  mangle  a  dove? 

LILLIAN.     (Indignantly)    Certainly  not! 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Then  you  must  stand  with  the 
human  army  against  the  Prussian  and  the  Turk, 
and  give  of  your  time,  your  strength  and  your  money 
to  help  the  mangled  nations  across  the  sea,  and  to 
protect  our  own  country  from  the  monsters! 

LILLIAN.  Or  course  'l  will  do  all  I  can — I  am 
really  very  patriotic — (Lookiny  at  her  ivalch) — 
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but  I  can't  stop  now — I  have  an  appointment  with 
the  dressmaker  at  four  o'clock,  and  then  the  jeweler. 
I  am  having  a  gorgeous  bracelet  made — (Rising} 
— Will  you  please  explain  to  Amy  how  sorry  I  am 
that  I  could  not  help  her  last  night? 

(MAUD  rises,  remaining  L.) 
MRS.  NORRIS.    I  expect  Amy  at  any  moment 

(CAROLINA  laughs  heartily  outside  L.    MRS.  NORRIS 
and  LILLIAN  face  the  door.) 

AMY.     (Outside  L.)    Be  careful,  Carolina 

MRS.  NORRIS.  She  is  coming — (Rising,  moving 
a  step  up  a.) 

{Enter  CAROLINA  L.) 

CAROLINA.  (As  she  enters)  Yes'm!  (CARO 
LINA  carries  four  large  parcels  firmly  tied — she  is 
clinging  to  them  awkzvardly,  as  they  fill  her  arms) 
I  does  cert'ly  need  mo  han's !  (Advancing  toward 
up-stage)  But  the  good  Lord  done  give  me  only 
two — an'  I  keeps  on  drappin'  things — (Dropping  a 
parcel) — an*  drappin' — (dropping  another,  laugh 
ing) 

(Enter  from  L.,  briskly,  AMY  NORRIS.  She  carries 
a  suit-case  which  seems  fairly  heavy,  and  a  par 
cel,  not  quite  so  large  as  CAROLINA'S  parcels. 
She  advances  toward  down-stage) 

AMY.  Do  be  careful,  Carolina — there  is  some 
thing  in  that  bundle  that  will  break ! 

CAROLINA.  I  is  careful,  honey — (dropping  an 
other  bundle)  Ma  laws!  If  I  smashes  something 
I  hopes  I  don't  get  'rested!  (Advancing  up-stage 
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to,  piano  stojol,  'where  she  places  the  last  bundle  she 
carries;  she  has  dropped  all  the  others') 

LILLIAN,  (e.,  facing  AMY)  Amy !  you  look  like 
an  emigrant ! 

AMY.  (Brightly}  Lilly!  Is  that  you?  (Ad 
vancing}  I'm  so  glad  you  came !  ( When  CAROLINA 
places  her  parcel  on  piano-stool,  and  AMY  addresses 
LILLIAN,  MRS.  NORRIS  turns  up  to  CAROLINA  at  the 
biano-stool.  During  the  scene  between  LILLIAN, 
MAUD  and  AMY,  MRS.  NORRIS  quietly  opens  the 
^arcel  an  piano-stool,  and  examines  the  contents — 
•iot  attracting  attention  from  the  scene  in  progress. 
CAROLINA  picks  up  the  parcels  she  has  dropped, 
md  piles  them  up  near  the  piano — on  the  floor)  We 
nissed  you  last  night!  I  sold  fifty-seven  dollars' 
vorth  of  autographed  programs!  (Dropping  the 
wit-case  she  carries  c.,  beside  her,  keeping  the  bun- 
He) 

LILLIAN.  (R.  of  c.)  I  simply  had  to  keep  the 
ther  engagement! 

AMY.  (L.  of  c.)  We  are  not  supposed  to  have 
engagements  if  they  are  non-essential. 

LILLIAN.  I  don't  expect  to  give  up  all  my  pleas 
ures.  (A  step  down  to  R.  c.) 

AMY.  (c.)  Most  of  us  have  given  them  up,  or 
rather,  we  find  our  pleasure  in  doing  for  others. 
The  people  of  Europe  have  given  up  everything — 
even  the  deceived  people  of  the  Kaiser's  own  land. 
The  mothers  of  our  country  have  given  their  sons — 
and  the  sons  will  give  their  lives! 

LILLIAN.  (Impatiently)  It  is  really  irritating. 
Everywhere  one  goes  people  talk  about  sacrifice. 
I  don't  see  why  7  should  bother  about  war ! 

AMY.  Bother!  (Indignantly)  Why,  that  sounds 
heathenish ! 

LILLIAN.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  at  all — it 
gets  on  our  nerves,  doesn't  it,  Maud  ?  (Introducing 
her)  Miss  Maxwell ! 
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AMY.  (To  MAUD  L.)  Miss  Maxwell — (MAUD 
bows  frigidly  to  AMY.  To  MAUD)  Lillie  and  I 
used  to  be  chums  when  she  lived  around  the  corner 
in  the  green  house — (To  LILLIAN)  It's  been  turned 
into  a  barn,  Lillie — they  keep  pigs  in  it — dear  little 
squeaky  pigs !  (Smiling  at  LILLIAN,  leaving  her 
parcel  on  the  table  L.) 

LILLIAN.     (Annoyed}     Do  they? 

AMY.  I  should  think  you  would  love  that  old 
green  house!  (Returning  to  c.) 

LILLIAN.     (R.  c.  in  surprise)    Love  it? 

AMY.  (c.)  Yes — it  was  there  you  had  the 
measles — and  your  first  big  birthday  party;  then 
your  father  bought  a  piano — on  installments — and 
you  graduated — all  from  the  old  green  house!  I'd 
just  adore  it  for  the  sake  of  the  memories ! 

LILLIAN.  Measles  are  not  pleasant  to  think  about 
— (turning  toward  MRS.  NORRIS) — but  I  recall  how 
your  mother  sat  up  with  me. 

MRS.  NORRIS.     (Up  c.)     Yes,  so  I  did.     (.'> 
gives  some  instructions  to  CAROLINA,  who  nods  as 
sent  and  exits  L.     MRS.  NORRIS  advances  to  chair 
c.,  where  she  sits,  presently) 

AMY.  (To  LILLIAN,  a  bit  resentfully)  And  when 
mother  and  I  ask  you  to  help  us,  you  stay  away ! 

LILLIAN.  If  you  will  promise  never  again  to 
speak  of  that  old  green  house,  I  will  help  you  some 
other  way — sometime. 

AMY.  The  war  will  not  wait,  so  you  must  atone 
right  now.  You  see  all  those  parcels?  (Indicat 
ing)  They  are  all  to  be  made  over  into  garments 
for  the  orphans  of  France  and  Belgium.  We'll 
forgive  you  if  you  will  take  off  your  hat  and  sew 
for  three  or  four  hours. 

(MRS.  NORRIS  sits  c.,  sewing.) 
LILLIAN.    (Astonished)    Oh! 
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AMY.  (Turning  to  MAUD  L.)  You'll  help,  won't 
you? 

MAUD.  (Surveying  AMY  in  astonishment)  Are 
you  speaking  to  me? 

AMY.  (Brightly)  Yes — (advancing  to  MAUD) 
I  think  I  have  seen  you  somewhere — I  have  a  great 
memory  for  faces — weren't  you  cashier  in  Schaffer's 
butcher  shop?  (Looking  steadily  at  MAUD) 

MAUD.     (Aghast)    Cashier! 

LILLIAN.     (In  horror)    Amy! 

MAUD.  (Highly  indignant)  Butcher  shop!  This 
is  too  much !  (To  L.) 

MRS.  NORRIS.  (Gently)  My  dear  Amy,  you 
must  be  mistaken! 

AMY.  (Firmly)  No  mother,  I  am  not !  It's  no 
disgrace  to  work  in  a  butcher  shop — and  one  needn't 
be  ashamed  if  they  get  better  off — though  Schaffer 
is  a  horrible  pro-German:  he  ought  to  be  locked 
up — everything  German  is  barred  in  this  house — 
(To  LILLIAN)  Of  course  you'll  agree  with  me! 

LILLIAN.  No,  I  don't — why  should  we  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  music  of  Wagner  because  he  was  a  Ger 
man? 

AMY.  Wagner  was  an  exile,  because  he  stood 
with  the  revolutionary  party.  A  warrant  had  been 
issued  for  his  arrest,  when  he  fled — and  when  he 
died,  he  breathed  his  last  in  Italy,  not  in  Germany ! 

LILLIAN.     There  are  great  German  poets 

AMY.  There  are  greater  American  poets :  Long 
fellow,  Field  and  Bret  Harte! 

LILLIAN.  Germany  has  wonderful  commanders 
on  land  and  sea! 

AMY.  America  had  Washington,  Grant,  Lee, 
Dewey,  and  now  we  have  Pershing ! 

LILLIAN.  I  did  not  come  in  to  discuss  German 
history — we  really  must  go.  (Advancing  a  step) 

MAUD.  (Indignavilv)  I  should  say  so!  (G/ar- 
ing  at  AMY,  as  she  advances  a  step) 
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AMY.  You  can't  desert  us  with  all  this  work 
to  be  done.  (Indicating  parcels}  The  Kelley  girls 
will  soon  be  here — you  remember  them — they  have 
both  been  promoted  to  splendid  positions  in  the 
bank 

LILLIAN.    Indeed ! 

AMY.  You  know,  Lillie,  I  can  just  see  you  work 
ing  in  old  Fenner's  office — what  an  old  crank  h« 
was — and  so  ignorant.  He  didn't  know  how  to  spell 
secretary — (Laughing  as  she  picks  up  the  sv.'t- 
case) 

LILLIAN.  (Greatly  irritated}  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  recall  those  days,  Amy — it  is  so  embar 
rassing — we  are  in  different  circumstances  now — w« 
want  to  forget  the  past ! 

AMY.  I  don't  blame  you — some  of  it  was — rou<*h ! 
(Briskly}  Take  off  your  hat  and  get  to  work — 
that  will  keep  you  thinking  about  the  present  and  the 
future!  (Placing  the  suit-case  c.t  kneeling,  about 
to  open  it) 

MRS.  NORRIS.  (Rising,  advancing  to  LILLIAN) 
Shall  I  take  your  hat,  Miss  Schuman? 

AMY.  (Looking  at  LILLIAN'S  hat)  It's  a  stun 
ning  affair,  Lillie!  Where  did  you  buy  it? 

LILLIAN.  It  was  specially  imported.  (In  affec 
tation)  One  can't  get  anything  really  first  class  in 
this  country! 

AMY.  (Rising,  indignantly)  It  makes  me  mad 
to  hear  anyone  talk  like  that — you  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  Lillie  Schuman! 

MRS.  NORRIS.     (Gently  protesting)    Amy,  dear — 

AMY.  (Irritated)  Yes,  I  know  I'm  rude,  mother, 
but 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Miss  Schuman  is  your  guest,  re 
member — (A  step  up  c.) 

AMY.  I  get  raving  mad !  (To  LILLIAN)  Yours 
is  a  splendid  affair  and  probably  cost  a  lot  of  money? 
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LILLIAN.    No,  it  was  a  cheap  hat — (adjusting  tht 
f-<at*) — only  thirty-six  dollars ! 
AMY.     (Amazed  and  indignant)     Thirty-six  dol- 
rs  for  a  hat — in  war  time !    Mother ! 
LILLIAN.    I  thought  it  real  economy :    Maud  paid 
rty-two  for  hers ! 

AMY.      (Astonished)     Forty-two !     And  thirty- 
— reventy-eight  dollars  for  two  hats !    Just  think 
*•  rorvl  the  Red  Cross  could  do  with  that  money! 
y,  it  would  support  a  war  orphan  for  a  year. 

9* 

(MRS.  NORRIS  sighs  and  turns  a  step  up  c.) 

LILLIAN.     (Resentfully)     I  can't  go  about  like 

beggar  to  help  war  orphans ! 

AMY.  (Earnestly)  You  forget:  those  children 
•e  orphans  because  their  fathers  died  protecting 
; !  When  we  help  them  it  is  not  a  privilege — 

is  a  duty — voices  from  a  million  graves  call  on  us 
i  the  name  of  mercy  and  humanity ! 

MAUD  and  LILLIAN  begin  to  display  some  slight 
nervous  embarrassment.) 

MRS.  NORRIS.  (Up  c.,  looking  affectionately  at 
AMY)  My  daughter  has  not  had  a  new  hat  in  two 
years — but  I  am  sure  she  doesn't  mind ! 

AMY.  (Snatching  off  her  hat,  displaying  it) 
Look !  of  the  vintage  of  1916!  (MAUD  and  LILLIAN 
stare  at  AMY'S  hat)  With  a  bottle  of  hat  coloring, 
price  twenty-five  cents — it  shines  like  new!  Two 
yards  of  ribbon  at  twenty-nine  cents  a  yard — be 
hold  the  result — for  eighty-three  cents ! 

LILLIAN.  And  it's  really  becoming — to  you!  I 
would  feel  like  a  dowdy! 

AMY.  I  feel  happy!  I  am  doing  something  for 
those  who  have  suffered  for  us !  And  Mother  is 
wearing  a  dress  she  bought  three  years  ago. 
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MRS.  NORRIS.    (Up  c.)    When  my  husband  died, 
on  May  7,  1915. 
LILLIAN.     (Looking  at  MRS.  NORRIS)     May  7, 


MRS.  NORRIS.  A  day  that  will  forever  remain 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  America  ! 

MAUD.  Why  that's  the  day  the  Lusitania  went 
down  ! 

AMY.  (c.,  solemnly)  My  father  went  down  with 
the  ship  !  We  said  good-bye  to  him  —  it  was  the  last 
voyage  —  we  never  saw  him  again  !  His  grave  is  the 
sea,  his  requiem  the  breezes  that  sing  over  him,  and 
all  the  other  fifteen  hundred  murdered  citizens  !  Men 
on  peaceful  errands,  and  their  mothers,  and  wives 
and  children!  Do  you  think  America  and  her  Al 
lies  can  ever  forget  that?  Ever  forgive  it? 

(MAUD  and  LILLIAN  sigh,  both  impressed.) 

MRS.  NORRIS.  My  three  nephews  volunteered 
the  day  war  was  declared.  (Indicating  the  service 
flag  in  the  window)  One  of  them  is  lying  wounded, 
in  France. 

A*/IY.  We  can't  fight  in  the  trenches,  I  wish  I 
could  —  but  we  can  fight  at  home  :  we  can  work  and 
sacrifice  to  break  the  hold  of  the  Hun,  and  that 
old  eighty-three  cent  hat  helps  me  to  do  my  bit! 
(She  hands  the  hat  to  MRS.  NORRIS,  who  slo^vly  takes 
it,  affectionately  arranging  the  ribbon,  as  she  wipes 
a  tear  from  her  eye,  AMY  drops  on  her  knees  be 
side  the  suit  case,  which  she  opens,  and  takes  from 
it  a  handful  of  small  stockings.  MAUD  remains. 
standing  motionless  LV  thoughtful,  but  not  conver 
ted) 

LILLIAN.  (R.  c.,  slowly)  WTait,  Mrs.  Norris. 
(MRS.  NORRIS,  about  to  turn  up  c.,  with  AMY'S 
hat,  pauses,  looking  at  LILLIAN,  who  removes  her 
hat,  and  hands  it  to  MRS.  NORRIS)  I  have  decided 
to  stay  and  help  ! 
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MRS.  NORRIS  (Fervently}  I  am  so  thankful^- 
and  God  will  bless  you.  (She  turns  itp  R.,  and  care 
fully  lays  both  hats  on  top  of  the  piano.  LILLIAN, 
rather  'painfully  embarrassed,  sinks  in  the  rocking 
chair  R.  C.) 

AMY.  (Kneeling  c.,  at  suit-case,  in  a  bright  tone} 
Do  you  like  to  darn  stockings?  (Holding  up  some 
stockings} 

LILLIAN.     I  will  do  anything  you  say. 

AMY.  Splendid!  (Taking  small  pair  of  stock' 
'ngs  from  the  suit-case}  Mother,  will  you  give 
Liflie  the  cotton  and  a  thimble?  (Advancing  a  step, 
MRS.  NORRIS  advances,  taking  the  stockings  from 
AMY,  she  crosses  to  LILLIAN  with  them;  she  takes 
darning  cotton,  needle  and  thimble  from  sewing 
basket  on  tabourette,  and  instructs  LILLIAN  what  to 
do,  LILLIAN,  with  interest,  takes  the  work  and  be 
gins  sewing.  This  business  is  done  naturally  and 
need  not  be  hurried} 

MAUD.  (Affecting  astonishment}  Lillian! 
What  would  your  friends  say? 

AMY.  (c.,  with  stockings  in  her  hand,  to  MAUD) 
These  are  aristocratic  stockings  Miss  Maxwell- 
only  a  little  mending  necessary — see!  (Advancing 
with  a  stocking  drazvn  over  her  hand,  displaying  it 
to  MAUD)  Just  one  tiny  hole — I  am  sure  you  could 
mend  it  beautifully! 

(MAUD  instantly  moves  over  L.,  away  from  AMY.) 

MAUD.  I  wouldn't  touch  it !  (To  LILLIAN)  I'm 
astonished  at  you,  Lillian — when  you  mother  hears 
of  this,  she  will  be  furious ! 

AMY.  (Pausing,  the  stocking  in  her  hand}  Why 
will  she  be  furious? 

MAUD.  (Haughtily}  Mrs.  Schuman  has  no  in 
terest  in  the  war — neither  have  I ! 

MRS.  NORRIS.  (R.  of  c.  above  LILLIAN)  Oh, 
Miss  Maxwell !  Don't  say  that ! 
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AMY.  (Indignantly}  Would  you  be  interested 
if  the  Huns  were  bombing  your  city,  if  they  were 
burning  your  home,  killing  your  friends  before 
your  eyes,  and  pursuing  you  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet !  Would  that  interest  you  ? 

MAUD.  (Shrugging  her  shoulders  indifferently) 
The  armies  will  protect  us ! 

AMY.    Who  will  protect  the  army? 

MAUD.     The  Government! 

MRS.  NORRIS.  The  Government  is  the  people  of 
this  Republic !  (Moving  the  chair  c.,  a  bit  up-stage, 
seating  herself,  sewing) 

AMY.  They  will  feed  and  clothe  our  soldiers 
and  carry  them  to  the  battle-fields  of  Europe.  But 
it  remains  for  us  who  stay  at  home  to  give  them 
some  of  the  comforts  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

MAUD.  (In  some  surprise)  Who  ever  heard 
of  comforts  for  soldiers 

AMY.  They  are  not  professional  fighters,  as  in 
military  Germany.  Only  yesterday  the  man  in 
khaki  was  our  neighbor — we  met  -him  in  the  shops, 
in  the  factories !  at  desks  and  counters — and  to-day, 
they  are  our  protectors!  When  you  think  of  all 
that  has  been  done,  it  is  marvelous — the  response  of 
this  industrial  nation !  But  victory  is  still  to  be 
won,  and  greater  work  lies  ahead  for  every  one 
of  us! 

MAUD.  Some  of  the  men  came  from  poor,  com 
mon  homes ! 

AMY.  True — it  is  a  democratic  army  of  all 
classes,  all  creeds  of  a  Republic  of  forty-eight  sov 
ereign  states,  reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean — all 
fighting  for  one  cause:  Liberty — the  salvation  of 
the  world ! 

MAUD.     They  don't  need  luxuries. 

AMY.  (Firmly)  They  need  comforts,  more 
than  you  need  that  costly  gown,  and  a  forty-dollar 
hat,  and  jewels !  You  have  no  right  to  wear  them, 
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and  refuse  to  work,  even  with  your  hands,  for  those 
who  fight  our  battles! 

MAUD.  (Indignantly)  You  are  saying  too  much, 
Miss  Norris.  Since  you  think  I  am  not  patriotic, 
I  will  prove  to  you  that  I  am.  (Tossing  her  hand 
kerchief  on  settee,  she  jerks  open  her  handbag  and 
quickly  takes  a  piece  of  money  from  it)  There  is 
a  quarter  for  your  fund !  (Extending  it) 

AMY.  (Indignantly)  I'd  rather  have  you  strike 
me,  than  offer  that ! 

MAUD.     (Wrathfully)    Why  so? 

AMY.  A  pittance,  which  you  begrudge!  We 
don't  want  itl  (Indignantly,  turning  aside  toward 
c.) 

(MRS.   NORRIS  rises,  greatly  distressed;   LILLIAN 
pauses,  looking  at  MAUD.) 

MAUD.  You  won't  take  it?  (With  the  money 
extended) 

AMY.  No!  Your  father  made  his  money  in 
profiteering — every  dollar  of  it — since  the  war 
started 

MAUD.  You  are  mistaken — he  invested  in  real 
estate,  and  was  successful ! 

AMY.  His  profits  went  into  tenements — the  tene 
ments  from  which  our  boys  were  drafted — where 
the  blue  star  hangs  in  the  dingy  window,  and  the 
wife  scrubs  to  support  her  family — that's  where 
your  father  invested — where  he  raised  rentals — 
doubled  them  in  some  cases,  and  when  they  could 
not  pay,  he  dispossessed  the  families  of  soldiers! 

MAUD.  (Resentfully)  It  was  legitimate  busi 
ness! 

AMY.  (Indignantly}  It  was  profiteering  of  the 
vilest  sort,  cruel,  inhuman !  When  the  country  is 
straining  every  nerve,  men  like  your  father  are 
draining  the  poor — he  must  have  his  profit — while 
good  men  can  barely  live! 


MAUD.  (In  anger}  How  dare  you  speak  like 
that  about  my  father  ! 

AMY.  I  know  all  about  him,  and  men  like  him — 
and  I  know  you:  once  Schaffer's  cashier,  although 
you  deny  it  now  that  you  have  money  of  which 
you  have  no  reason  to  feel  proud ! 

MAUD.  (In  anger)  I  shall  not  remain  here  to  be 
insulted.  And  I  will  never  forgive  you,  Lillian,  for 
bringing  me  here!  (Turning  rapidly  to  L.  door) 
Good  afternoon!  (Jerking  the  door  open) 

AMY.     (Firmly)     Good-bye! 

MAUD.  (At  door)  Lillian,  are  you  coming  with 
me  ?  I  will  wait  for  you  outside !  (Exit  L.,  in  anger, 
leaving  door  open) 

LILLIAN.  (Rising  in  nervous  haste)  Perhaps  I 
better  go — Maud  is  raging — (Tossing  the  sewing 
on  tabourette,  advancing  a  step) 

AMY.  (L.  of  c.)  Let  her  rage!  Anyway,  we've 
stirred  her — that's  something!  (Quickly  closing 
the  suit  case,  and  placing  it  R.,  below  rocking  chair) 

MRS.  NORRIS.  (c.  rather  up-stage)  I  am  sorry 
this  happened,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  go !  (Lifting 
the  chair  c.  a  bit  up-stage  out  of  the  way) 

MAUD.     (Calling  sharply  from  off  L.)     Lillian! 

LILLIAN.  (Nervously)  I  think  I'd  better  go,  if 
you  will  please  give  me  my  hat 

(MRS.  NORRIS  sighs,  as  she  turns  to  the  piano  to 
get  the  hat.  As  she  is  about  to  pick  it  up,  MARY 
AGNES  KELLEY  laughs  heartily  off  L.  MRS. 
NORRIS  pauses,  AMY  faces  door,  and  LILLIAN 
also  looks  toward  the  L,.,  door.  Enter  MARY 
AGNES  with  several  cigar  boxes  under  one 
arm,  and  an  ample  knitting  bag  in  her  ha»d. 
MARY  is  a  bright,  jolly  Irish  girl,  speaking  with 
a  decided  brogue.) 

MRS.  NORRIS.     (Looking  L.)    It's  Mary  Agnes ! 
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(Enter  MARY  AGNES  from  L.) 

MARY  AGNES.  (Heartily)  The  top  o'  the  morn- 
in'  to  you  all — or  is  it  afternoon?  I'm  that  mixed 
I  don't  know  whether  'tis  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
or  last  week !  (Laughing  heartily,  as  she  advances 
a  step) 

AMY.    (R.  c.  down-stage)    Mary  Agnes — at  last! 

MARY  AGNES.  Meself — late  as  usual — I  suppose 
you'll  chop  me  head  off — faith,  I  don't  mind  that. 
Will  ye  look  what  I  have  under  me  arm — four  boxes 
of  cigars  for  the  boys  over  there — it's  a  donation — ! 
Two-fers ! 

MRS.  NORRIS.  (Puzzled)  Two-fers?  What 
does  that  mean?  (Advancing  a  step) 

MARY  AGNES.  (To  MRS.  NORRIS)  I  can  see 
you're  not  much  of  a  smoker.  (MRS.  NORRIS  laughs 
lightly)  Two  for  a  quarter — and  thin  I  stopped 
to  sell  W.  S.  S. — I  sold  fourteen  dollars'  worth 
in  less  than  an  hour,  and  thin  I  escorted  three  sol 
diers  to  a  moving  picture  show.  They  told  me  they 
were  from  Oklahoma — I  wonder  if  it's  in  this  coun 
try — God  bless  it — and  thin  I  got  on  a  trolley,  and 
I  "had  a  fight ! 

AMY  and  MRS.  NORRIS.    A  fight! 

MARY  AGNES.  That's  what  made  me  late!  I 
got  on,  like  a  lady,  sat  down,  like  a  lady,  and  there 
right  in  the  seat  next  to  me,  was  a  big  fat,  son  of 
Germany — the  very  sight  of  one  of  thim  makes  me 
boil !  He  was  reading  a  German  paper — "  What's 
that  stuff  ",  I  said,  "  ye  have  there?  Don't  you  think 
you  better  be  reading  the  Bible,  in  English,"  said 
I,  like  a  lady !  With  that,  I  firmly  took  it  out  of  his 
hand,  twisted  it  up  so,  (showing) — and  threw  it  out 
of  the  window ! 

AMY.  (Clapping  her  hands  in  delight)  Oh! 
I'm  glad !  I'm  glad  ! 

MARY  AGNES.    And  the  Heinie  went  crazy  on  the 
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spot!  It  took  four  Irish  policeman  to  help  him 
off  the  car,  and  gently  boost  him  to  the  station 
house ! 

LILLIAN.    What  a  disgrace ! 

MARY  AGNES.  (Peering  at  LILLIAN,  sharply) 
Do  ye  think  so?  And  who  are  you?  (Advancing 
aggressively) 

AMY.  This  is  Miss  Schuman.  (Introducing 
LILLIAN) 

MARY  AGNES.  (Eyeing  LILLIAN)  Schuman! 
H'm !  I'd  love  ye  more  if  your  name  was  Murphy 
or  McGinnis.  (Looking  toward  L.,  door)  Where 
is  that  sister  of  mine?  (Calling  off  L.)  Josephine 
Columbia,  come  in,  will  you?  (Turning  to  MRS. 
NORRIS)  She's  talking  to  that  brunette  maid  of 
yours — Carolina!  (Crossing  to  table  L.)  I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  me  only  sister,  but 
she  loves  everybody  1  (Laying  the  cigar  boxes  on 
table  L.) 

(CAROLINA  off  L.,  is  heard  laughing  heartily.  Enter 
JOSEPHINE  COLUMBIA  L.,  speaking  off  Lv  as 
she  enters,  with  a  bouquet.) 

JOSEPHINE.  (Speaking  off  L.,  from  L.,  doorway) 
Don't  forget,  Carolina,  you  can  make  some  extra 
money  if  you  want  to. 

MARY  AGNES.  What's  that  you're  saying  now, 
Josephine  Columbia? 

JOSEPHINE.  (Advancing  to  c.)  Carolina  is  so 
anxious  to  earn  some  extra  money  so  she  can 
bu>  War  Stamps.  I  told  her  if  she  would  help  me 
pr^ss  my  \vhite  serge  suit,  I  would  give  her  a  doll 
ar  i  If  you  can  spare  her,  Mrs  Norris?  (Address 
ing  MRS.  NORRIS  c.) 

MRS.  NORRIS.    I  will  spare  her  for  that. 

JOSEPHINE.  Thank  you  so  much — Carolina  will 
ue  deligntcd : 
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(MARY  AGNES  is  at  the  table  L.,  unpacking  her  bag, 
•from  which  she  takes  numerous  articles,  includ 
ing  knitting,  a  book,  handkerchief,  gloves, 
pozvder  puff — which  she  rubs  hastily  over  her 
face — a  large  pair  of  shears,  a  small  flat-iron, 
a  tea-pot,  and  finally  a  small  bag  of  candy. 
Continue  the  dialogue  while  MARY  unpacks.) 

AMY.  (Introducing  LILLIAN)  This  is  my  friend, 
Miss  Schuman 

JSEPHINE.  (L.,  of  LILLIAN)  Miss  Schuman — 
why, 

AMY.  (Introducing  JOSEPHINE)  Miss  Kelley — 
Miss  Josephine  Columbia  Kelley. 

MARY  AGNES.  I'm  Mary  Agnes,  born  in  the  land 
of  the  shamrock — me  sister  is  Josephine  Columbia, 
born  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Long  may  it 
wave  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave  I 

(All  salute  as  MARY  repeats  this  line.) 

JOSEPHINE.  (Looking  at  LILLIAN)  I  used  to 
know  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Shuman — she  worked  at 
the  printer's  next  door  to  the  bank  where  sister  and 
I  work.  But  we  always  called  her  Lillie — and  you 
are  Miss  Schuman. 

(MARY  AGNES  pauses,  looking  fixedly  at  LILLIAN.) 

LILLIAN.  (A  bit  nervously)  I  am  Lillie  Schum 
an — (LILLIAN  laughs  a  bit  nervously,  dra^w- 
ing  patterns  on  the  carpet  with  the  toe  of  her  shoe) 
Our  circumstances  are  quite  different  now — I  don't 
work  any  more — and  don't  associate  with  any  of  mv 
former — companions — (JOSEPHINE  retreats  a  step, 
while  MARY  AGNES  sniffs  resentfully)  Father 
doesn't  wish  me  to — he  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
— we  live  on  the  avenue,  and 
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MARY  AGNES.  Spin  up  and  down  in  a  benzine 
buggy — with  nothing  to  do,  no  more  than  a  prize 
poodle ! 

JOSEPHINE.  (Reprovingly)  Mary  Agnes — 
don't  say  that! 

MARY  AGNES.  (Aggressively)  I'd  like  to  see 
anybody  stop  me! 

JOSEPHINE.  I  am  sure  Miss  Schuman  is  busy 
with  some  kind  of  war  work — (Looking  at  LILLIAN) 

(AMY  down  R.  of  c.  turns  aside  a  step,  significantly.) 


LILLIAN.    I  was  just  going- 


MARY  AGNES.    (Promptly)    Where  were  you  go 


ing 


LILLIAN.     To  .the  dressmaker  and  the  jeweler ! 

MARY  AGNES.  The  jeweler!  (Advancing  aq 
gressively)  For  the  love  o'  Mike !  haven't  ye  got 
enough  on  now?  (Pointing  to  LILLIAN'S  /Vttr/rv) 
You  look  like  a  Buddha  goddess  in  a  Hindu  timple ! 

JOSEPHINE.  (A  step  toward  MARY  AGNES,  re- 
piovingly)  Mary  Agnes,  you  mustn't — you  are 
talking  to  Amy's  guest ! 

MARY  AGNES.  (Aggressively)  I  am,  and  1  have 
more  to  say ! 

JOSEPHINE.    People  will  think  you  rude! 

MARY  AGNES.  I  should  tret — when  I'm  talking 
to  slackers — I  speak  me  mind,  soaked  in  vinegar,  for 
thim  that  needs  it ! 

LILLIAN.  I  cannot  pretend  to  misunderstand  you, 
Miss  Kelley.  You  think  I  am  a  slacker — 

MARY  AGNES.  Yes. 

LILLIAN.     A  ninny 

MARY  AGNES.     Exactly. 

LILLIAN.    And  you  compared  me  to — a  poodle ! 

MARY  AGNES.     (Defiantly)     I  did! 

LILLIAN.  I  am  not  a  slacker,  or  a  ninny,  or  a 
poodle 

MARY  AGNES.     "V/ll  have  a  nard  time,  to  con- 
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— (Turning  to  the  table,  again  busy  with 


JOSEPHINE.  (To  LILLIAN.  Don't  feel  hurt  about 
what  Mary  Agnes  says — she  is  wild  about  this 
war — the  way  the  Huns  have  treated  the  small 
nations — the  destruction  of  hospitals,  the  burning 
of  churches,  the  plots  against  the  United  States 

MARY  AGNES.  (Excitedly)  Don't  talk  about  it 
— don't — it  makes  me  see  red !  I  only  wish  the 
Lord  had  given  me  twenty-seven  brothers,  so  they 
could  all  march  out  with  a  gun!  (Excitedly  ran 
sacking  the  bag) 

JOSEPHINE.  What  are  you  looking  for  in  that 
bag? 

MARY  AGNES.  I  have  it !  (Drawing  forth  a  small 
bag  of  candy)  Candy!  Mebbe  if  I  pass  it  around, 
it  will  put  ye  in  a  good  timper,  like  meself.  (As 
she  opens  the  bag,  all  laugh  lightly,  except  LILLIAN) 
I  used  to  buy  candy  in  a  box — now  I  buy  it  in  a 
paper  bag  because  it's  cheaper.  (Advancing  to  MRS. 
NORRIS)  Have  a  bite  1 

(JOSEPHINE  crosses  to  table  LV  -where  she  places  her 
bouquet  in  the  vase,  then  works  around  L.,  of 
table,  do^vn  to  in  front  of  settee.  As  MARY 
AGNES  goes  up  to  MRS.  NORRIS,  LILLIAN  crosses 
a  step  to  L,.,  looking  off  L.t  anxiously.) 

MRS.  NORRIS.     Thank  you.     (Taking  candy) 

AMY.  (Down'R.)  Not  any  for  me!  (Picking  up 
the  stocking  LILLIAN  has  been  mending,  and  sewing 
on  it) 

MARY  AGNES.  (R.  of  c.  opposite  LILLIAN— 
brusquely)  Here,  you!  (Thrusting  the  bag  of 
candy  toward  LILLIAN) 

LILLIAN.     No,  thank  you. 

MARY  AGNES.  Take  it — don't  be  stubborn. 
(Helping  herself  to  candy) 
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.     (L.  of  c.,  ufi-stage,  turning  to  MRS. 
May  I  have  my  hat? 

(M»s.  Noams,  seated  up  c.,  glances  toward  piano, 
about  to  rise.) 

MART  AGICES.    Give  the  girl  her  hat !    (She  turns 
quickly  to  piano  where  she  snatches  up  AMY'S  hat) 
Don't  be  in  a  hurry!     {Extending  the  hat  to  LIL- 
TAN) 

(MRS.  Noaws  rkee,  advancing  to  piano.) 

AMY.    (Down  R.)    That's  mine! 
MARY  AGNES.    Is  it  now? 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Here  is  Miss  Schttman's  hat.  (In 
dicating  it  on  piano,  then  crossing  to  armchair  up 

R.) 

MARY  AGNES.  (Facing  LILLIAN)  An'  ye  say 
/hin  ye  go  out,  you're  driving  to  the  dressmaker 
md  the  jeweler ! 

LILLIAN.    Yes,  by  appointment! 

MARY  AGNES.  (Indignant  and  disgusted)  I'm 
ashamed  to  be  seen  talking  to  ye !  (Clapping  AMY'S 
hat  on  LILLIAN'S  head,  awkwardly  on  one  side) 

LILLIAN.  You  are  not  very  polite,  Miss  Kelley! 
(Removing  the  hat) 

MARY  AGNES.  I'm  not — I  belong  to  the  Plain 
Speech  League — you  know  what  that  means  with 
out  a  map !  The  time  is  here  for  plain  speaking, 
and  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  procession ! 

LILLIAN.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  (Turn 
ing  a  step  to  table  L.,  where  she  places  the  hat) 

MARY  AGNES.  What  do  I  want  you  to  do?  I 
want  you  to  open  your  purse,  and  your  heart,  and 
work  until  ye  faint !  But  not  on  an  empty  stomach ! 
(Bringing  fonvard  the  chair  up  c.,  down  a  bit) 
Sit  down,  and  have  some  lunch !  (At  R.,  of  chair, 
extending  the  bag  of  candy  to  LILLIAN) 
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(Advancing  to  chair}  I'm  not  h»n- 
gry!  (Taking  a  piece  of  candy  from  bag,  as  she 
sits  c.) 

MARY  AGNBS.  You're  like  mewii  —  you  can  work 
on  excitement! 

(Enter  CAROLINA  from  L.) 

CAROLINA.  Excuse  me,  Mis'  Norris  —  bmt  dat 
young  lady  what  was  here  jes'  now,  she  says  she 
done  leave  her  han'chief,  an'  sent  me  fo'  it. 

AMY.  Look  on  the  settee.  (Indicating  settee 
L.  CAROLINA  advances  to  settee.  JOSEPHINE,  who 
has  worked  down  L.,  of  settee,  picks  up  the  hand 
kerchief  and  extends  it  to  CAROLINA) 

CAROLINA.    Yes'm, 

MARY  AGNES.  (Crossing  to  L.,  of  LILLIAN)  Have 
ye  a  sweet  tooth,  Carolina?  {Extending  the  bag  of 
candy  to  CAROLINA) 

CAROLINA.  (Turning  to  MARY)  I  reckon  I  has, 
Mis'  Kelley  - 

MARY  AGNES.  Don't  be  bashful.  (As  CARO 
LINA  takes  a  piece  of  candy  from  the  bag,  MARY 
observes  the  Liberty  Bond  button  CAROLINA  wears) 
What's  this?  —  you  don't  tell  me  you're  buying  a 
Liberty  Bond? 

CAROLINA.  (With  solemn  dignity}  What  does 
you  think  I  is?  —  a  alium? 

MRS.  NORRIS.    You  mean  alien,  Carolina. 

CAROLINA.    Yes'm  —  das  what  I  means. 

MARY  AGNES.  I'd  niver  accuse  ye  of  that! 
Where  do  you  get  the  money  ?  Excuse  me  curiosity. 

CAROLINA.  (With  pride  and  dignity)  I  works 
fo'  it,  I  does.  When  I  gets  all  through  here,  you 
know  what  I  does  ? 

JOSEPHINE.    Work  overtime,  Carolina? 

CAROLINA.  I  goes  down  to  Mis'  Quinn's  boardin* 
house,  three  times  a  week,  an'  I  helps  Mis'  Quinn 
bake  de  bread! 
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MARY  AGNES.    And  the  cake ! 

CAROLINA.  No,  ma'am,  we  don't  bake  no  cake — 
no  cake !  (She  speaks  in  rapid  denial,  shaking  her 
head)  Folks  can  live  without  cake,  but  dey  must 
have  bread !  I  showed  Mis'  Quinn  how  to  make 
corn  bread  what  she  nev'  done  befo' !  An'  mebbe 
dem  hungry  boarders  don't  like  dat  corn-bread ! 
Um — um ! 

JOSEPHINE.  That  saves  the  wheat !  (She  picks 
up  the  knitting  MARY  AGNES  left  on  the  table,  and 
sits  in  settee,  knitting) 

CAROLINA.  I  gets  two  dollars  a  week  from  Mis' 
Quinn.  Ehery  Monday  mornin'  I  totes  myself  down 
to  de  bank ;  I  takes  ma  place  in  line  on  de  right 
han'  side,  an'  pays  dat  two  dollars  on  ma  Liberty 
Bond ! 

MARY  AGNES.  (Heartily)  You're  a  fine  patriot ! 
(Patting  CAROLINA  on  the  shoulder)  Faith,  with 
a  spirit  like  that,  your  name  ought  to  be  Bridget! 

CAROLINA.  Ma  name's  Carolina  'cause  dat's  whaar 
I  was  borned — down  South — dem  folks  down  South 
eats  corn — dey  don't  nev'  try  to  eat  up  all  de  white 
flour  like  you  folks  does — no  indeedy!  (Bristling 
and  blinking  indignantly) 

AMY.  We  have  been  terribly  greedy  and  extrava 
gant  as  a  nation,  but  we  are  learning  the  value  of 
economy  and  substitution. 

CAROLINA.  An'  meat!  Ma  goodness  gracious! 
Why,  some  folks  could  eat  a  whole  big  cow! 

LILLIAN.     What  do  you  want  us  to  eat? 

CAROLINA.  Veg-a-tables,  an'  fruit — watermelon 
— das  healthy,  an'  good  fo'  your  complexions ! 

LILLIAN.  (Interested)  Is  it?  I'll  try  it! 
(Opening  her  hand-bag,  taking  out  a  mirror,  and 
looking  at  her  face  critically) 

MARY  AGNES.  (To  LILLIAN)  You  buy  yours  in  a 
box — you  won't  need  any  if  you  don't  do  your  bit — • 
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the  Huns  will  get  you,  and  thin,  good-night  to  your 
complexion ! 

(LILLIAN  hurriedly  replaces  the  mirror  in  her  bag 
and  closes  it.) 

CAROLINA.  Das  right,  honey ;  we  has  got  to  show 
'em  we  has  got  de  money,  an'  we  has  got  de  men,  an* 
we  don't  take  no  back  talk  from  dat  low  down 
Kaiser!  (Starting  toward  L.,  door)  I'se  tellin' 
yo'! 

MARY  AGNES.  Wait  a  bit!  (CAROLINA  pauses, 
looking  at  MARY  AGNES)  Give  me  the  handker 
chief.  (Indicating  it  in  CAROLINA'S  hand) 

CAROLINA.  I'se  goin*  to  take  it  to  dat  lady— r 
Mis'  Maxwell.  (Indicating  L.) 

MARY  AGNES.  The  stylish  person,  is  it?  with  the 
electric  bulbs  on  her  fingers,  and  lightning  bugs  in 
her  ears!  (Taking  the  handkerchief  from  CARO 
LINA)  If  she  wants  it,  she'll  come  and  get  it! 

CAROLINA.  My,  Mis'  Kelley — she  will  be  ter'ble 
mad !  Dat  lady  has  got  a  temper !  Um — um ! 

(Re-enter  from  L.    MAUD,  haughty  and  indignant.) 

MAUD.    Do  I  get  my  handkerchief,  or  not? 

MARY  AGNES.  Not — don't  be  making  a  dunce  of 
yourself — come  in  and  be  sociable.  You'll  find  no 
better  company  than  ye  see  here — with  plinty  to  do. 

MAUD.  (Observing  the  handkerchief  in  MAR\ 
AGNES'  hand)  Will  you  give  me  the  handkerchief] 
(Advancing) 

MARY  AGNES.  (Examining  handkerchief)  'Ti; 
a  nice  one — it  must  have  cost  some  money. 

MAUD.  I  will  satisfy  your  vulgar  curiosity:  i 
cost  me  three  dollars ! 

fMARY  AGNES.  (Amazed}  Three  dollars  for  ; 
handkerchief!  Glory  be  to  the  saints!  (Lookin, 
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at  MAUD)  There  are  people  in  Europe  who  haven't 
had  three  dollars  for  bread  in  a  whole  month !  Had 
ye  thought  about  that? 

MAUD.  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  people  of 
Europe  ? 

MARY  AGNES.  (Sternly}  Ye  have  everything 
to  do  with  them!  You  and  those  like  you  are  the 
worst  enemies  we  have  in  the  country:  the  civil 
slackers!  They  don't  save  and  they  don't  serve. 
Look  at  that  girl — (Indicating  CAROLINA)  She's 
working  overtime  to  earn  two  extra  dollars  a  week, 
and  pay  it  on  a  Liberty  Bond,  to  back  the  fight  for 
freedom!  Her  face  is  black,  but  her  heart  is 
whiter  than  yours! 

(MAUD,  indignant,  steps  down  L.  c.) 

CAROLINA.  (Near  MARY  AGNES,  earnestly}  Lr 
Mis'  Kelley!  may  de  Lord  bless  yo'  fo'  savin 
dat!  Colored  folks  ain't  considered  nothin'  much. 
but  I  reckons  'fo'  dis  war  am  ober,  de  will  show 
de  white  folks  dey  is  stan'in'  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  Liberty!  (She  crosses  L.,  and  exits) 

MAUD.    Lillian,  are  you  coming  with  me? 

(MARY  AGNES  turns  a  bit  up  c.) 

LILLIAN.  (Rising,  after  a  pause,  and  advancing 
firmly)  No  Maud,  I  am  not.  These  girls  make 
me  ashamed  of  myself.  They  are  in  very  moderate 
circumstances — nothing  like  as  rich  as  your  family 
and  mine — our  fathers  made  their  money  out  of 
this  war,  and  we  are  so  far  behind  these  workers, 
we  cannot  hope  to  catch  up.  But  we  can  come 
in  now  and  do  our  best,  if  they  will  have  us! 

MRS.  NORRIS.  (Rising,  earnestly)  My  dear  Lil 
lian,  I  am  so  glad ! 

AMY.  You  darling — I  knew  your  heart  was  in 
the  right  place. 
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MARY  AGNES.  (Turning  to  LILLIAN)  You  mean 
it? 

LILLIAN.    I  do  mean  it. 

MARY  AGNES.  And  your  friend  here?  (Indicat 
ing  MAUD) 

LILLIAN.  We  have  both  been  fed  up  on  the  wrong 
propaganda — you  don't  rea.ize  how  much  of  it  there 
is  in  this  country :  the  selfish,  grab-and-hold  doc 
trine.  There  is  a  lot  of  missionary  work  to  be  done 
in  that  line,  Miss  Kelley ! 

MARY  AGNES.    I  know — we  must  preach  loyalty— 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  begin  here,  by  converting 
this  sweet  lady!     (Bowing  to  MAUD) 
.    MAUD.     (A  more  amiable  tone,  and  almost  smil 
ing)     You  know  I  can't  sew! 

MARY  AGNES.    Can  ye  talk? 

MAUD.    Yes ! 

MARY  AGNES.    Then  we'll  make  an  orator  of  ye 

)h!  there's  many  kinds  of  things  ye  can  do. 


(LILLIAN  turns  to  AMY  and  MRS.  MORRIS  R.,  both 
receive  her  warmly;  AMY,  with  an  arm  about 
her,  leads  her  up  to  the  parcel  on  piano  stool, 
where  they  discuss  the  contents  in  panto 
mime.) 

MAUD.    Is  there? 

MARY  AGNES.  There  is  more  work  than  workers 
— Josephine  will  explain  it  to  ye.  (Indicating  JOSE 
PHINE  on  settee  L.,  as  she  gives  the  handkerchief  to 
MAUD)  I  must  be  doing  something  besides  wag 
me  tongue  !  (She  tosses  the  candy  bag  on  tabourette 
as  she  turns  quickly  to  the  group  at  piano  stool) 

MAUD.  (Crossing  to  JOSEPHINE  at  settee  L.)  I 
don't  suppose  I  will  be  of  any  use.  (Seating  herself, 
watching  JOSEPHINE) 

JOSEPHINE.  (Earnestly)  Of  course  you  will — 
every  single  person  can  "be  useful !  There  is  the 
food  conservation — we  have  been  so  wasteful,  we 
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have  to  educate  the  people  to  new  ways.  There  is 
the  Red  Cross  work,  with  tremendous  opportuni 
ties  ;  then  we  must  sell  bonds,  and  war  stamps,  and 
we  must  sew,  not  only  for  the  refugees  of  Europe, 
but  for  the  needy  at  home,  so  the  men  in  the  trenches 
will  know  that  those  they  left  at  home  are  well  cared 
ror.  And  we  must  teach  the  people  to  sing — a 

inging  nation  is  a  happy  nation.     And  the  boys 

lust  smoke,  and  read! 
MAUD.    (Surprised)    I  never  dreamed  it  was  like 

iat !    I  thought  it  was  just  parades  ! 
JOSEPHINE.    Parades  keep  alive  the  enthusaism  of 

ic  people :  that  means  unity — team  work  ! 
MARY  AGNES.      (Turning   c.,   fervently)     And 

on't   forget  to  pray — for  whin  this  terrible  war 

i  over,  we  must  come  out  of  it  spiritually  better, 

:>   that  another  war  can  never  be,   while   God's 

orld  lasts! 

Enter  from  L.,  little  ANNIE  GREY.  She  is  a  small 
frail  girl,  very  plainly  dressed.  She  carries 
seven  or  eight  current  magazines,  and  a  mite 
box.  JOHNNY  GREY  follows  ANNIE.  He  is  a 
sturdy  youngster,  small,  about  thirteen  years 
old;  he  wears  blue  overalls,  or  a  Boy  Scout 
uniform,  with  his  hat  or  cap  pulled  over  his 
eyes.  He  is  clinging  to  ANNIE'S  sleeve,  bashful 
at  first.  He  holds  tightly  to  some  postcards, 
and  a  large  glass  of  jam.) 

ANNIE.  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Norris,  Carolina  told 
us  to  come  in.  (ANNIE  pauses  near  the  door) 

MRS.  NORRTS.     (Advancing)     Come  in,  Annie. 

ANNIE.    Thank  you.     (Advancing) 

MRS.  NORRIS.  (To  JOHNNY)  How  do  you  do, 
Johnny. 

(JOHNNY  nods  his  head  rapidly  to  MRS.  NORRIS, 
as  he  clutches  ANNIE'S  sleeve.} 
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ANNIE.  (Ashamed  of  JOHNNY'S  behavior} 
Johnny!  Didn't  mother  tell  you  always  to  take 
off  your  hat  in  the  house?  (Taking  off  his  hat  or 
cap  and  smoothing  his  hair)  Now  answer  Mrs. 
Norris. 

JOHNNY.  (Shrilly)  She  didn't  ask  me  nothin' ! 
(Releasing  his  hold  on  ANNIE'S  sleeve) 

MRS.  NORRIS.  Oh!  (Light  laugh)  I  only  said 
how  do  you  do,  and  that  is  meaningless  to  Johnny. 

AMY.  (Turning,  near  piano)  Ask  him  how  is 
business? 

JOHNNY.    (Promptly)    Bully! 

MARY  AGNES.  (MARY  AGNES  advances  down  to 
R.  of  c.)  For  the  love  o'  Patrick!  You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  this  shaver  is  in  business? 

AMY.    Indeed  he  is! 

MARY  AGNES.  (To  JOHNNY)  Are  ye  a  banker, 
sonny  ? 

JOHNNY.  (In  disgust)  Naw!  A  banker  ain't 
nothin'  bin  a  guy  what  has  other  people's  money! 

(MRS.  NORRIS  laughs,  as  she  turns  up  c.,  and  ar 
ranges  the  curtains.) 

MARY  AGNES.    What  is  it  you  do? 

JOHNNY.  (Great  pride)  I  pass  out  advertising 
for  the  moving  picture  show  1  I  get  paid  for  it, 
I  do! 

MARY  AGNES.    Bless  his  little  heart ! 

JOHNNY.    I  get  fifty  cents  a  week! 

MARY  AGNES.  You  do  ?  Do  you  give  the  money 
to  your  mother? 

JOHNNY.  Naw!  Mother  don't  want  it,  she  '  ' 
I  could  keep  it  for  the — the — (Pulling  ANN;.,'. 
slecT'e)  Say,  kid,  what's  that  big  word? 

ANNIE.    He  means  reconstruction  work. 

AMY.  (Advancing,  addressing  all  the  girls)  You 
see,  Annie  and  Johnny  are  the  children  of  Mrs.  Grey, 
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the  widow  who  keeps  the  little  notion  store  on  the 
corner.  I  was  telling  them  about  the  reconstruction 
work 

MAUD.    What  does  that  mean? 

MRS.  NORR'IS.  (Up  c.)  It  is  the  tragic  part — 
the  saddest. 

AMY.  Every  day  in  the  newspapers,  you  read 
the  casualty  list.  For  those  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  we  can  only  pray.  But  for  those 
who  are  wounded  and  ill,  we  can  do  a  great  deal. 
They  will  be  paid  by  a  grateful  country,  so  they  will 
never  actually  want — but  they  wish  to  be  useful — • 
they  don't  want  to  be  idle,  or  stand  on  the  corners 
and  sell  lead  pencils  and  shoestrings.  After  living 
through  the  war,  and  risking  their  lives,  they  will 
be  brought  from  the  roar  of  battle  to  this  country. 
It  is  then  the  reconstruction  work  begins — not  only 
the  physical  injuries  to  be  repaired,  but  the  mind 
must  be  cured. 

LILLIAN.  (With  interest')  How  tremendously 
interesting ! 

JOSEPHINE.  It  is,  and  the  women  of  this  country 
are  asked  to  do  this  work. 

MAUD.    How  ? 

AMY.  A  sick  soldier  is  a  good  deal  like  a  little 
sick  child — he  wants  to  be  remembered,  and  am 
used;  he  wants  books,  and  flowers,  and  music 

JOHNNY.    And  jam! 

MAUD  and  LILLIAN.     (Astonishd)     Jam! 

JOHNNY.  Sure !  (Looking  at  MAUD  in  disgust) 
Don't  you  know  what  jam  is  ? 

ANNIE.      (Reprovingly}      Johnny! 

JOHNNY.  Well,  what'd  she  want  to  yell  out  like 
tthat  for — "jam"!  (Regarding  MAUD  -with  wither 
ing  disgust} 

AMY.    It's  true,  the  men  do  want  jam. 

JOHNNY.  Do  you  know  what  else  the  soldiers 
get?— Pie 
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MARY  AGNES.  This  country  is  not  used  to  sitting 
on  a  doorstep,  chewing  a  raw  turnip — we  live  better 
than  that. 

JOHNNY.  You  said  it.  (Advancing  with  his  jam 
and  postcards)  Here,  Mrs.  Norris — mother  said 
to  bring  them  to  you  for  the  boys  in  the  hospital. 

MRS.  NORRIS.  (Advancing  doivn  R.  of  c.)  Post 
cards  and  a  bottle  of  jam ! 

JOHNNY.  I  bought  'em  with  my  own  money — 
thirty  cents  for  the  jam — (airily) — there's  some  jam 
you  can  buy  for  twenty-three  cents — but  it's  no  good 
— I  buys  the  best!  Get  me? 

MARY  AGNES.    We  do ! 

JOHNNY.  There's  ten  postcards  for  fifteen  cents 
— that  leaves  me  five  cents  for  Sunday  School ! 

MRS.  NORRIS.  (Taking  the  gifts,  earnestly) 
Johnny,  I  hope  some  day  you  will  be  Mayor ! 

JOHNNY.  I'm  goin'  to  be  President!  (Retiring 
to  his  former  position  L.,  of  ANNIE) 

ANNIE.  (Advancing)  Here  are  some  mag 
azines,  and  the  mite-box  mother  keeps  in  the  store. 

MRS.  NORRIS.  For  the  smoke  fund !  Thank  your 
mother,  and  you  both — I  am  sure  if  the  soldiers 
knew  how  you  love  them,  it  would  make  them  very 
happy! 

JOHNNY.    Don't  mention  it! 

(AMY  relieves  MRS.  NORRIS  of  the  magazines  and 
jam,  which  she  places  on  top  of  piano.  MRS. 
NORRIS  retains  mite-box  and  postcards.) 

MRS.  NORIS.  I  forgot  to  ask  how  your  mother 
is,  Annie? 

ANNIE.  Splendid  this  morning — I  think  it's  be 
cause  she  received  a  letter  from  Eddie! 

AMY.    From  your  brother  ? 

ANNIE.  In  France!  Mother  sent  it  for  you  to 
read.  (Drawing  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  extend 
ing  it) 
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MAUD.    (Rising,  interested}    Have  you  a  brother 
in  the  army? 

ANNIE.    My  oldest  brother,  Eddie. 
JOHNNY.    (With  pride)    He  volunteered,  he  did  ! 
MAUB.     (Interested)     1  would  love  to  hear  th« 


MRS.  NORRIS.    Read  it  to  us,  Annie. 

(All  interested,  group  about  ANNIE,  who  is  C.  D» 
not  crowd  her.  JOHNNY  moves  aivay  to  near, 
settee;  he  affects  humorous  importance.) 

JOHNNY.    Eddie's  a  sergeant,  he  is! 

MAUD.    (To  JOHNNY)    A  what? 

JOHNNY.  (In  disgust)  A  sergeant!  (Half 
aside,  in  high  disgust)  Can  you  beat  that  for  ignor 
ance? 

(As  ANNIE  opens  the  letter,  about  to  read  it,  CAR 
OLINA  enters,  and  remains  in  the  L.  doorwayf 
attentive.) 

ANNIE.  (Reading  letter)  "My  dear  Mother, 
and  folks  - 

JOHNNY.  That's  me  an'  her  !  (Jerking  his  thumb 
toward  ANNIE) 

ANNIE.  (Continuing)  "We  arrived  safely  and 
had  some  wonderful  experiences  getting  here.  War 
is  the  only  thing  that  the  people  of  France  are  in 
terested  in.  Their  country  is  beautiful,  where  it  has 
not  been  invaded.  The  women  are  raising  crops 
that  would  make  an  American  farmer  jealous;  they 
work  in  the  munition  factories,  they  drive  cars,  they 
sew,  they  work  at  everything  for  long  hours,  and 
let  me  tell  you,  they  sing  —  although  there  isn't  a 
family  in  France  that  is  not  in  mourning.  Every 
man  we  meet  is  on  leave  for  a  few  days,  or  has 
been  so  badly  wounded  he  is  out  of  it.  The  people 
treat  the  American  troops  splendidly  ;  they  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  America  —  they  believe  we  will 
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win  for  them,  and  with  them — and  that's  what  we 
are  going  to  do ! 

JOHNNY.    He  said  it! 

ANNIE.  (Continuing)  "  The  boys  don't  hesitate 
to  do  anything — even  when  the  work  is  not  pleasant 
— swells  that  never  wet  their  fingers  at  home  are 
washing  dishes  here.  I  can  tell  you  that  our  Uncle 
at  \Yashington  is  right  on  the  job,  giving  us  the 
best  of  everything.  We  have  field  shoes  with 
soles  an  inch  thick,  and  rubber  boots  that  are 
peaches.  The  boys  don't  drink,  they  are  pretty 
busy  most  of  the  time  and  take  this  thing  seriously. 
The  way  the  motors  tear  around  here  with  U.  S.  A., 
on  them,  looks  mighty  good  to  all  of  us.  We  are  all 
happy !  But  there  is  one  thing  that  would  make 
me  happier,  mother — a  big  box  of  that  peanut  candy 
you  used  to  make  every  Saturday !  How  I  would 
love  to  have  some !  Pack  it  in  a  wooden  box  and  it 
will  get  here !  I  don't  want  to  be  greedy,  but  if  you 
could  send  something  to  smoke — we  are  crazy  for 
tobacco  all  the  time.  And  a  few  razor  blades,  and 
some  white  soap,  and  a  game  if  there's  anything 
new.  and  a  song  book,  and  I  think  that's  all  this 
time.  You  tell  the  folks  at  home  we'll  make  them 
proud  of  us — proud  till  they  cry!  Don't  worry 
about  me — write  as  often  as  you  can  to  your  loving 
son.  Eddie !  Sergeant  Motor  Supply  Train,  Am 
erican  Expeditionary  Force,  in  France." 

MARY  AGNES.  (Warmly)  You  can  niver  whip 
a  soldier  like  that — and  there's  millions  of  thim ! 

AMY.  The  boys  expect  us  to  back  them  up  to  the 
last  man  and  woman ! 

LILLIAN.     Maud,  how  do  you  feel  now? 

MAUD.  (L.  of  c.)  Like  a  yellow  streak,  and  it 
hurts ! 

MARY  AGNES.  (R.  of  c.  down-stage)  Will  you 
join  us.  with  all  your  heart  and  hands? 

MAUD.     (Drazving  off  her  gloves)     Didn't  the 
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soldier  say  in  his  letter  that  men  who  never  wet 
their  fingers  before  are  now  washing  dishes  behind 
the  lines? 

ANNIE.    Yes. 

MAUD.  I'll  do  anything — I  see  my  duty  now.  I 
am  going  to  take  the  paint  off  my  face,  and  this  ex 
pensive  hat  off  my  head — sell  this  jewelry  and  give 
the  money  to  the  war  orphans,  and  I  am  going  to 
talk  to  father,  and  get  a  big  donation  from  him ! 

LILLIAN.  So  will  I.  Here's  my  pin — it  should 
sell  for  over  $200— LI'll  give  the  money  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  we'll  tell  our  friends  they  must  help 
with  money  and  work ! 

MAUD.  Then  we'll  come  and  work  with  you,  if 
you  will  let  us,  and  forgive  us? 

MARY  AGNES.  Forgive  ye!  Bless  your  heart  1 
Who  am  I  but  the  servant  of  the  Lord — after  Him, 
comes  the  country  we  all  love — for  which  we  fight, 
for  liberty  and  justice,  and  for  the  small  nations 
that  can't  help  themselves ! 

AMY.  We  must  pull  together — and  save,  and 
give,  and  work — cheerfully  and  loyally,  like  true 
sons  and  daughters  of  America. 

ANNIE.    Until  we  win ! 

ALL.     (Fervently)     Until  we  win! 

ANNIE.     And  when  will  that  be  ? 

AMY.  (c.)  When  the  fearful  alliance  of  the 
Hun  and  the  Turk  is  driven  to  his  own  shore,  hated 
by  his  own  deceived  people,  when  the  Kaiser  sur 
renders  to  the  generals  of  the  Allies,  and  their 
soldiers  march  into  the  German  capital,  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  floats  over  Berlin ! 

(All  applaud,  while  JOHNNY  in  delight,  jumps  on 
the  settee,  dancing  and  tossing  his  cap  in  tht 
air.) 

Curtain. 
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